Isvolsky so far recognised as to agree that it would be as weU not
to proclaim Russia's intentions from the house-tops. To Spender s
further suggestion that it would be only equitable, if Russian war-
ships were to pass outwards through the Straits, that warships
of other nations should pass inwards through them, Isvolsky
replied with emphasis that the two cases were quite different.

The question of the Straits was pressed with insistence, and with
arguments designed to appeal to an English Liberal. Isvolsky
(here I quote from a note made by Spender at the time) "repre-
sented himself as having fought hard for the Anglo-Russian under-
standing against the reactionaries, and said that his policy would
receive the severest check if he could not solve the Straits question
with our assistance. The reactionaries, he assured me, were against
him on the Straits question. Their policy was to write Europe off,
keep the doors closed to the Mediterranean, and turn east. They
mistrusted all relations with the Western Powers as tending to
liberalise Russia, and would be glad to see him beaten, and
especially to be able to say that he had been beaten by England.
He appealed therefore to Englishmen who sympathised with the
Liberal movement in Russia, and wished her to be brought into
line with the Western Powers, not to desert him in this matter.
He claimed to stand with Stolypin as a Liberal and reformer in
the domestic policies of Russia, and said he had been responsible
for one of the great advances in the constitutional move-
ment when he insisted on submitting foreign affairs to the
Duma".

This conversation, in which there was little to reassure an English
journalist (even if the Minister had made a better personal im-
pression on the journalist than he did) took place on October 14th.
Nine days later came a still more significant talk with Mettemich,
tie German Ambassador, who sent Spender an urgent invitation
to dine with him at short notice. The annexation of Bosnia-
Herzegovina (the sovereignty of which was Turkish, though the
provinces had for years by agreement been under Austrian
occupation) by Austria had been proclaimed on October 6th. The
action upset the whole equilibrium of Europe, and agitated par-
ticularly Turkey, whose sovereignty was encroached on, and
Russia, to whom the Slavs of the Balkan Peninsula made immedkte
appeal as the natural protector of Slav rights everywhere. Germany,
of course, was bound to stand by her ally Austria. Sir Edward
Grey pressed for a conference of the European Great Powers to
regularise whatever arrangement might be finally reached. Tiis